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Basic Problems 





C, Scott Porter 
Dean, Amherst College 

The text for my remarks will be a book entitled FACULTY PERSONNEL 
AND POLICIES IN HIGHER EDUCATION by Lloyd S, Woodburne, who was associate 
dean of the Oollege of Arts and Sciences at the University of Michigan 
at the time the book was written, I shall attempt to point out the main 

problems raised in this publication so they can be discussed at the 
group meetings which are to be held this afternoon, 

The very first sentence in this book is of fundamental importance, 
and I will quote this sentence, "There is little question that, if the 
colleges and universities of this country could perfect the selection and 
appointment of new members to their teaching staffs, few other staff 
problems would remain to be solved," Most of the mistakes made by 
department heads and administrative officers are made in these initial 
appointments, 

Unfortunately very few new ideas have been advanced concerning the 
means of selection and appointment of new faculty members, The majority 
of the administrators who are concerned with these appointments are so 


busy with other matters that they have neither the time nor the energy 


to attempt new methods or procedures in making these appointments, 


The usual procedure to be followed in making appointments is 
(1) to write to the leading graduate schools and scholars in the field 
in question and ask for names of possible candidates; then (2) to study 
the paper records of the candidates and finally (3) to interview 


personally the leading candidates, 





These interviews are never very successful for the primary reason 
that the men who conduct the interviews have seldom made a study of the 
best procedures to be followed in order to secure the information of 
greatest importance concerning the candidates, It is obvious that the 
paper records count very little, The recommendations which are sent 
from one institution to another are not trustworthy, No one likes to — 
say a bad word about a candidate for a position in another institution, 
The graduate teachers who are responsible for the candidates desire to 
place all their candidates in positions, regardless of their ability. 

If the college or university attempts to use an appointment bureau, the 
results are even more unsatisfactory than if the evidence comes primarily 
from the leading scholars in the field, 

A better way to start this procedure would be to organize a special 
faculty committee for new appointments, The makeup of the committee 
would depend upon the type of institution, Such a committee should 


make better decisions than if appointments are based on the judgment of 


a single individual or even of the best minds of a single department, 


This committee could then ask for suggestions from four or five qualified 
persons and make an initial list of approximately ten candidates which 
could then be crosschecked with all persons who have made suggestions, 

It is sometimes desirable to bring in outside experts to take an active 
part in making appointments, but if this is done it must be remembered 
that they will give preference to candidates from their own institutions, 
The need of a committee for making appointments is increased if the 
faculty members directly concerned have only a limited acquaintanceship 
outside their own institution, The need of a committee is further 
emphasized by the tendency on the part of weak departments to recommend 
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weak candidates so that the new appointments will not outshine the men 
who are already in the college or university in question, 

It is obvious that the procedure and plan of appointments must be 
different in large universities from that in the small liberal arts 
colleges, In the universities the matter of research and scholarship 


is given greater weight than teaching ability; in the liberal arts 


college, teaching ability is of more importance, The type of work done 


in preparation for the Ph, D, degree frequently produces scholars who are 
not properly trained to become teachers in liberal arts institutions, 

If a liberal arts college insists on securing only men who have already 
secured their Ph, D. degree, it may lose the services of many men who 

are better qualified for a broad liberal arts program than the men who 
have completed a narrow program of graduate study for the Ph, D, degree, 
Since statistics indicate that more successful Ph, D, candidates pro- 
portionally come from the small colleges than from the large universities, 
it is important to continue to secure good teachers for these institue 
tions, men who can inspire their students with a zeal for learning and 
encourage their best students to continue their education in graduate 
school, 

It is extremely difficult to secure information concerning the 
teaching competence of a candidate for a college position, The usual 
procedure is to ask his colleagues where he is now teaching, and they 
will uniformly report that he is a good teacher, regardless of the facts, 
A few institutions have invited candidates to come and give a lecture 
before a select audience, A more satisfactory procedure would be to 
attempt to discover the actual student reaction to the candidate in the 


institution in which he is now teaching, 
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In the liberal arts college, it is important that teachers be 


appointed who will work harmoniously with their colleagues, In small 


communities it is equally important that their wives will be able to 

live reasonably harmoniously with the wives of their husbands' colleagues, 
Permanent trouble of this type can be avoided if all new appointments 

are probationary, and can be brought to end within at least a two year 
period, 

It is of course most important to secure accurate information con- 
cerning the quality of the mind of the candidate, Personal interviews 
must be used for this purpose, and among other things, the persons 
conducting the interviews should look for qualities of imagination, 
ingenuity of mind, and integrity in the candidates, It is obvious that 
if such qualities are to be discerned in the interview, it is necessary 
for those conducting such interviews to develop the art of interview 
beyond its present low status, I would suggest that many deans and 
chairmen of departments could learn much about the art of the interview 
from the directors of admission in institutions which have selective 
admission procedures, 

Some institutions in making new appointments have taken the com 
plete membership list of a professional organization and broken this up 
so as to produce a list of names of candidates in terms of the field in 
which the vacancy occurs, the age desired, the geographical area, and 
other qualifications, Complete bibliographies are then obtained for 
the candidates produced in this way, This is a time-consuming process, 
and very few institutions have the necessary time to follow this 


procedure, 





The second major problem is that of promotions in rank, This is 
of fundamental importance in the development of a faculty and the main- 
tenance of the morale of the younger faculty group, Four qualities are 
usually considered with reference to promotions; teaching effectiveness, 
research or scholarly ability, administrative responsibility and public 
service, If a faculty committee is concerned with promotions, they 
will give great weight to research ability or scholarly activity, They 
are inclined to underestimate the difficulties of accurate appraisal of 
research ability or the quality of the writing done by the candidate 
for promotion, They are likely to give greater weight to the number of 
publications than to their quality or importance, It should not be 
overlooked that the contributions of great scholars on the faculty should 
be considered in terms of the number of students that they train and 
inspire as well as in the number of papers they write, The small 
college wishes its teachers to continue their scholarly work, but not 
at the expense of effective teaching, 

In many institutions there is a lack of concern about the effec- 
tiveness of the teaching done by its faculty members, Effective 
teaching is too frequently judged by general campus impressions such 
as those obtained at faculty teas or conversations in the college snack 
bar, by casual visits to the classroom by an older colleague or by 
student opinion which is usually the opinion of a few isolated individ- 


uals, and is not a real indication of teaching effectiveness, A good 


teacher should possess real qualities of imagination and should attempt 
to inspire his students to develop these same qualities, 
If an institution really wishes to secure information about a 


teacher's effectiveness, it should secure information about him at 
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regular intervals, It should secure more than a statement from the de- 
partment head that "Jones is a good teacher." It should secure 
responsible undergraduate and alumni opinion about the teacher, but 
should remember that the spectacular teacher will receive more than his 
share of praise, It should note the number of students who are 
encouraged to go on to graduate school as the result of a teacher's 
work, 

In the Steelman report to the President, the statement is made that 
the institutions most successful in encouraging students to go forward 
to the advanced study of science were eight small colleges and two 
technical and scientific schools, Such a statement indicates that the 
large institutions have not attached sufficient importance to effective 
teaching and have left the encouragement of able research students in 
the hands of the liberal arts colleges, 


Administrative service may be a factor in promotion policies, but 


can easily lead to a faculty overweighted with administrators and 


lacking in real scholars, 

In all types of institutions a general faculty committee can be 
very effective in making recommendations for promotions in the same way 
as such a committee can be effective in the making of new appointments, 
Regardless of the type of institution, a faculty committee concerned 
with promotions cannot avoid the fundamental issue of whether promotions 
are based on past performance or upon promise of future usefulness, 

It should be obvious that if promotions are based on past performance 
alone, the institution will soon become full of dead wood, which cannot 
be removed, Mistaxes or weakness in promotion policy will result in a 


faculty composed of misfits and discontented and unhappy men, 
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My third topic will be salary practices and policies, The proper 
function of faculty salaries is to provide an adequate reward for 
services rendered to the institution, Unfortunately, the funds of most 
institutions are insufficient to provide rewards which individual 
members of the faculty deserve to receive, The basis on which salary 
increases are made is the same as that for which promotions are made 
and yet in many institutions the two policies are not coordinated and 
not considered by the same group of administrators or by the same com 
mittee, Very few colleges have a salary policy which provides regular 
Salary increases and a definite scale for all the different ranks of 
faculty members. Usually increases in faculty salaries result from 
outside offers, The man who continues in an institution is discrimi- 
nated against in terms of salary raises, Men in different fields do not 


receive equivalent salaries, Many institutions have attempted to give 


automatic increases, but when this is done, the poor teacher is rewarded 


as much as the effective teacher, As a result the effective teacher 
loses his interest in doing good work and becomes another ineffective 
teacher, 

A sound salary policy would involve the consideration of the 
record of every man on the faculty every year, When a man is given an 
increase in salary, it should be large enough for him to realize that 
he has received an increase in salary, The faculty members should be 
informed that the larger salaries will go to the men who do brilliant 
work either in teaching or in scholarly activity, It is not a good 
policy to regularly bring the salaries of all individuals to the 
average for their rank, This keeps mediocrities in the faculty and 


gives them salaries greater than they deserve, and keeps the more 
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effective teachers from receiving the higher salaries to which they are 
entitled, It is desirable for institutions to see that the men of 
ability who are continued on the staff are given salaries comparable to 
those received by new appointees, In recent years there has been a 
general raising of the minimum salary for faculty members, but the 
maximum has not been raised proportionally, In some cases, “cost of 
living raises" have been made to all members of the faculty, which have 
made it impossible to give merit raises to the faculty members who 


deserve them, The present low maximum for faculty salaries will dis— 


courage graduate students of first-rate ability from going into the 


teaching profession, even though some colleges are able to offer other 
inducements in the form of inexpensive housing or cooperative buying, 
In far too many institutions the whole question of salaries and salary 
scales has been a mystery to the average faculty member, Presidents, 
deans and department chairmen have been extremely reluctant to discuss 
or explain these matters to the teachers involved. 

Opportunities for teaching and research are obviously different in 
large universities and liberal arts colleges, In a liberal arts college, 
the teaching life will be attractive to men who are fond of young people 
and have a natural gift for teaching, In a large university large 
classes and oversized lecture groups give little opportunity for inti- 
mate contact between teacher and student, and, as a result, teaching 
has a lower place in the scale of values than in the liberal arts 
college, A great deal of teaching, particularly in the freshman and 
sophomore years, is done by graduate students whose primary interest is 
the completion of their own graduate work and not the teaching of 





students, In many universities, the student is considered a necessary 


evil, and research and scholarly activity is the primary objective of 


the teacher, 


We now come to the fundamental question of whether or not faculty 
salaries are adequate for decent cultured living for those who want to 
teach and engage in scholarly activities, It is obvious that the answer 
to this question is in the negative. The salaries of teachers are little 
above subsistence level. In too many cases, the older men, due to 
increased taxes and greatly inflated prices and the decreased value of 
the dollar, are no better off than they were twenty years ago and are 
probably worse off, The younger men who began their teaching in the 
depression period have never had adequate salaries, The result is that 
able young men in graduate school are less interested in teaching than 
in going into law, medicine or business, where the financial rewards 
are greater and a decent living can be provided. Teachers should have 
a better income than the men who deliver coal and milk to their doors, 

The opening of new segments of knowledge is the most important 
function of the large university. The time of teachers and research 
workers should not be taken up in administration, committee work, or 
work which a secretary could do equally well. All institutions have a 
duty to the public to see that adequate funds are provided for research 
work, 

The future problems of the teaching profession are complicated by 
the increased number of qualified students who will be ready for college 
in 1960 and the following years, If all qualified students in this 
group are to attend colleges, there must be a greatly increased scholar— 


ship program for helping those who do not now have the means to attend 
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college. The teaching profession must be made more attractive to the 
greatly increased number of teachers who will be needed, We must do 
more than we are doing at the present time to entice qualified young 
men into the teaching profession, 

The policies concerning appointments and eliminations differ in 
the small college from the large universities, Instructors are usually 
appointed for a probationary period of one or two years, and in far too 
many cases the appointments are based upon insufficient evidence, 
Institutions constantly discover they have made mediocre appointments, 
but because of the college calendar are seldom able to drop these men 
before they have served for two years, Most institutions have now 
adopted the policy of dropping instructors who have not been promoted 
by the end of a six-year period. If an institution expects to have a 
properly qualified staff, it is desirable that all new appointees, 
regardless of rank, receive probationary appointments, with a definite 
plan for separation from the staff of those whose services are unsatis- 


factory. No college faculty can be improved unless the mediocrities 


are eliminated at the earliest possible date, Unfortunately presidents, 


deans, department chairmen, for humane reasons are often reluctant to 

drop mediocrities, even though they know in the long run the institu- 

tion will suffer because of their decisions, Careful selection of new 
appointees and ruthless eliminations must go hand in hand if we are to 
have the type of faculty we desire, 

When a man is dropped, we should explain to him that there are 
many types of institutions in this country, and many types of teachers, 
Consequently the man who is unsuccessful in College A may be extremely 
successful in College B, We have paid far too little attention to the 
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reasons why a teacher becomes ineffective, We suspect the primary 
reason is usually the lack of opportunity for a man to use his ability, 
interests and background in a way in which he can give vigorous and 
significant expression to his chief scholarly interests, Men who cannot 
do this in the institution where they are now located should be sent to 
another institution for which they are better qualified, Deans and 
department chairmen are extremely reluctant to discuss frankly with a 
teacher the reasons for his ineffectiveness, If frank discussions of 
this type occurred and were followed by equally frank letters of 
recommendation from one institution to another, the great majority of 
our ineffective teachers could be placed in institutions where they 
would become useful and effective members of the teaching staff. 

The concept of permanent tenure is difficult for the non—collegiate 
person to understand or to support. It should be made clear that it is 
a@ necessary safeguard for the continued search for truth in our insti- 
tutions of higher learning, and a safeguard for the freedom of a 
teacher to present theories of government and economics without concern 
for outside influences, It is even a necessary concept in some parts 
of this country so that a teacher can present the evolutionary expla- 
nation of living processes without fear of reprisals, 

The granting of tenure to an individual means the assumption of 
real responsibility on his part, He should not attempt to teach new 
theories of politics or economics unless he has the proper training and 
background to do so, He should not use tenure as a protection against 


hard work, He should support officials whose duty it is to see that 


the first two responsibilities mentioned above are not forgotten by 


those who have tenure, 





There have been two points of view concerning the time that tenure 
is achieveds first, that it should occur when a certain faculty rank 
is reached, and, second, it should occur after a certain number of 
years of service have been completed, The latter policy is the one 
recommended by the A,A.U.P., and I will assume that it will be discussed 
in greater detail later this morning, 

The actual practice concerning tenure as a result of reaching a 
certain faculty rank varies throughout the country, Usually appoint- 
ment or promotion to the rank of associate professor is equivalent to 
tenure, In a few institutions men are given temporary appointments 
as associate professors, and those who do not qualify are eliminated at 
the end of their temporary appointments, 

If tenure is considered only as a protective mechanism for the 
freedom of teaching in a scholarly society, then the need for that 
protection does not arise with the promotion to the rank of associate 
professor, but exists throughout a man's entire teaching career, This 
concept of tenure is impracticable because tenure cannot be given until 
the institution has had the opportunity to judge a man's ability and 
his possibilities of future contributions to the institution, 

The A,A.U.P, recommends permanent tenure after a reasonable 
period of apprenticeship in a teaching position, which is usually a 
seven—year period if spent exclusively in one institution, If an 
institution adopted the policy of retaining only the ablest fifty per 
cent of its instructors and assistant professors, the proposal of 


tenure after seven years of apprenticeship would strengthen its teach- 


ing staff immeasurably. However, few institutions make eliminations 





at this rate and instead give tenure for humane reasons to men whose 


prospects for the future are extremely limited, Every time a mediocre 


person is given tenure, it prevents the future appointment of a quali- 
fied man to the staff, If tenure is to achieve its objectives, selective 
elimination must be practiced with all new appointees, Extreme care must 
be taken so that tenure is not given to men who are just barely qualified 
for the work which they are doing. Our institutiorsof learning are 
really public trusts and are obligated to furnish first class instruction 
to the students who attend them, Indiscriminate award of tenure makes 

it impossible for these institutions to carry out their obligations to 
the public, 

Retirement policies have two aspects; the age at which retirement 
occurs, and the financial arrangements made at the time of retirement, 
The usual age of retirement varies from 65 to 70. In some institutions 
retirement is mandatory at a definite age, but in others it is optional 
in the period between 65 and 76, The optional arrangement frequently 
leads to discontent on the part of the individuals concerned, and inter— 
feres with the promotion policy of the institution, There are many 
factors that are working toward a compulsory lower retirement age for 
faculty members, such as the TIAA, social security, the slow rate of 
promotions for younger men if the retirement age is 70, and the easier 
adjustment to retirement at 65 than at 70. I will not discuss the 
various systems of retirement allowances that are now in effect in this 
country, but I will simply state that it is most unfortunate for the 
morale of faculty members who have been receiving salaries of $7000 or 


more to be reduced to an allowance of less than $2500 a year. 





One of the wartime casualties was the system of leaves of absence 
for college professors. During the war period and following the war 
period many members of the faculty have worked around the calendar with 
no vacations worthy of the name, The increased number of students has 
made it impossible to restore the policy of leaves of absence which was 
in effect before the war, The growth in the size of the colleges has led 
to more large courses, and fewer small courses, with correspondingly less 
time left to the teacher for scholarly work and even for adequate prepa- 
ration for classes, but with increased calls upon faculty members to help 
in administrative and committee work, Under this program the only way 
that a teacher can show his scholarly qualifications, especially if he 
is being considered for promotion, is for him to secure a leave of 
absence which is almost impossible for him to obtain, 


The number of Sabbatic leaves has been greatly reduced since the 


war, and in general such leaves are not being given unless a definite 


program of professional study is proposed, even though many members who 
have worked around the clock during the war period need them purely for 
recuperative purposes, Many teachers should take a full year's absence 
for purposes of scholarly research, but cannot afford to do so under the 
usual half-salary provisions unless they can secure financial grants 
from outside organizations or research organizations, 

While it is important for faculty members to participate in the 
committee work of an institution, they should not be forced to serve on 
committees which consider questions of trivial importance which might 
better be decided by members of the college administration, or, in some 


cases, by well-qualified secretaries, Committee work of the faculty 





members should be limited to consideration of major questions of educa- 
tional and instructional policy, and questions of appointment and 
promotion, The teaching effectiveness of our faculty can be greatly 
increased by the allotment of a larger sum in the budget for administra- 
tive officials and a well qualified secretarial staff to take care of 
the routine problems of the institution, 

Careful planning is necessary to find the answers to the various 
problems which we have discussed, Administrators seldom have the time, 
or are willing to take the time for careful long-range planning, Since 
few administrators serve more than a fifteen-year period, permanent 
faculty members must play a major part in all long-range planning, 
Whoever is responsible for long-range planning must keep in mind the 
fact that all basic problems of faculty personnel are tied together, and 
questions of appointments, promotions, salary raises, tenure, and 
separations from the staff cannot be separated from each other, 

The educational institutions in this country are strong because of 
their differences, Staff planning must be different for each type of 
institution, The small liberal arts college, the liberal arts college 
with a few graduate students, the endowed university, the state 
university, all have different types of problems, The staff problem of 


a state university which must accept every high school graduate who 


applies for admission is very different from that of the college which 


has selective admission procedures and limited enrollment, The average 
faculty appointee in a liberal arts college has a much better chance of 
remaining permanently with the institution than the average appointee in 
a large university, Regardless of the type of the institution the com 


peting claims of different units make planning difficult, whether one 
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department vs, another, or undergraduate college vs, graduate school, 


or graduate school vs. professional school, 

A very careful study should be made of the most desirable size for 
the institution, both in terms of efficient management and the most 
effective use of its faculty, We must know the minimum student enroll~ 
ment which is necessary for the institution to meet its financial 
responsibilities, We must not forget that an increase in student enroll~ 
ment affects the teaching effectiveness of the faculty, the standards for 
appointment and promotion of the faculty, the relationship between 
students and teachers, the amount of work for which administrators and 
their secretarial staff are responsible, the amount of committee work 
to be done by members of the faculty, and the amount of time which 
faculty members can give to individual candidates for advanced degrees, 

All indications point to a greatly increased student enrollment 
ten years hence, If the predicted increase in student enrollment does 
not occur, the results will be disastrous to many institutions which 
are now making staff decisions with this expectation, Many new appoint- 
ments, promotion and salary raises are now being made which could not 
be justified without the prospect of increased enrollments in 1960 
and the following years. 

Institutions that plan for a stable enrollment must have a 
different program for appointments and promotions from those of the 
institutions who expect their enrollment to increase, If a man is pro- 
moted to the rank of full professor only when a full professor retires, 
dies, or leaves for another institution, young men with promise and 


distinction will be strongly tempted to leave such an institution, and 





only the mediocrities will be left, Such institutions must change to a 
flexible system of promotion if they wish to survive, 

Every institution must make careful plans for the future, even 
though they are unable to predict the future accurately, We must never 


forget that many of our present decisions are really commitments for the 


next twenty-five years and we must keep this in mind when making appoint- 


ments, promotions, salary adjustments and separations from the staff, 
The apparent urgency of present decisions must never prevent us from 
finding sufficient time to examine our present policies from the long- 
range point of view and then to be as sure as possible that our present 
decisions will seem reasonable twenty-five years hence, 

In conclusion, may I again state that in this paper I have 
attempted to bring before you many of the basic faculty personnel 
problems, and only in a general way have I offered solutions to these 
problems, I expect the answers will be found in the remarks of the 
next two speakers and in the group discussions which are scheduled for 


this afternoon, 





Administrative Policies and Faculty Effectiveness 





George Pope Shannon 
Associate Secretary 
American Association of University Professors 
The invitation to address the Seventh Annual Meeting of the 
American Conference of Academic Deans was accepted with pleasure, but 
with a certain amount of anxiety, I do not take lightly the responsi- 
bility of presenting the views of faculty policy, held by the professional 
association of college and university teachers, to this Conference, 
composed, as it is, of men and women uniquely oriented to both adminis— 
tration and faculty, Ily anxiety is increased by the limitation of my 


time to twenty minutes, With a background of a quarter of a century of 


college teaching and six years as an academic dean, and favored now with 


a captive audience of such unaccustomed composition, I find restraint 
difficult, particularly with a subject so capable of expansion as 
"Administrative Policies and Faculty Effectiveness," 

Without further apology, let me state four presuppositions on 
which my discussion will be based, First, since we of the American 
Association of University Professors believe that faculty effectiveness 
is influenced, for good or ill, by all administrative policies, it is 
important that administrative policies be founded on well understood 
principles concerning the nature of higher education, Second, the daily 
actions of administrators reveal, more clearly than do their public 
declarations, the educational principles in which they believe. Third, 
the situations in colleges and universities brought to the attention of 
the Association's officers in the course of a year are an accurate index 


of the principles — or lack of principles — prevalent in the institutions 





concerned, Fourth, these situations present an approximately accurate 
picture of important aspects of American higher education, 

When we speak of principles, we should have in mind, if possible, 
something fairly definite, and preferably something on which there is 
basic agreement, Close at hand, and deriving its sanction from the 
official endorsement of six national educational organizations, is the 


familiar pronouncement in the preamble to the 1940 Statement of 


Principles on Academic Freedom and Tenure; 


Institutions of higher education are conducted for the 

common good and not to further the interest of either 

the individual teacher or the institution as a whole, 
I judge that all present will give assent to this statement, even though 
we might differ as to some of its implications, iloreover, I believe that 
there will be no disagreement among us that the way in which institutions 
of higher education serve the common good is through the work of their 
faculties; that the conditions under which faculties do their work are, 
therefore, of crucial importance; and that the first obligation of 
administrators is to maintain such favorable conditions, As the matter 
has been aptly phrased by a past President of the Association, Professor 
W. T. Laprade, the peculiar work of faculties is "to cherish and enhance 
the store of human knowledge and understanding, transmitting that which 
they have received from the past to succeeding generations, enlarged and 
expanded," And Professor Laprade rightly adds that "All of the resources 
of the organizations devoted to higher education are for the purpose of 
enabling scholars and teachers to do the work assigned to them by 
society." If every proposed policy, and if every action of administrators 
and of teachers, should be honestly tested by this one criterion — the 


Service of the common good through the maintenance of conditions essentia 
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to successful teaching and research — great and beneficent changes would 
be wrought in higher education, and a desirable by-product would be a 
sharp reduction in the number of complaints brought to the officers of 
the American Association of University Professors, There would be little 
bickering about the respective "rights! of teachers and of institutions, 
if our attention were fixed where it should be fixed — upon the right of 
society to receive from institutions and teachers the service which it 

is their peculiar function to render, 

This point of view, if consistently held, would lead inevitably 
to a general acceptance of the professional concept of college and 
university teaching, I deeply regret that time does not permit even a 
brief discussion of what this concept means and implies, It must suffice 
to say that an institution can render full service to society only by 
means of a truly professional staff, It cannot do so if its teachers 


are considered and treated as mere hired hands, A sense of responsi- 


bility, which is the basis of all professional achievement, cannot be 


purchased with the fanciest salaries or stipulated in the most air—tight 
contract, As fully responsible, professional men and women, free, 
self-respecting, directors of their own activities and molders of their 
own destiny — as such, and only as such, will a properly chosen and 
tested faculty render the service that is always needed, and never so 
desperately as now, 

So far my remarks are summed up in two propositions, First, that 
the common good is superior to the interests of either the institution or 
the individual; and second, that society is better served by responsible 
men and women, free to err, but professionally concerned for 


self—correction, than by mere skilled employees, however well they may 
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be paid, or however efficiently they may be organized and directed, If 
I add to this our belief that normal principles of ethics should be 
observed and that decent human relationships should prevail in academic 
institutions as elsewhere, you will, perhaps, be in a position to 
anticipate the comments I shall now make concerning the Association's 
experience with troublesome situations, 

In offering me a place on this program, Dean Wilson suggested that 
this Conference might like to know what kinds of personnel procedures 
typically lead an administration into difficulties - presumably, the 
kinds of difficulties that elicit the interest of the Association's 
Committee A on Academic Freedom and Tenure, It is of course far from 
true that all the complaints received by the Association concern the 
principles of academic freedom and tenure, but many of them do; and the 
errors and misunderstandings in this field are sufficient in number, and 
sufficiently illustrative of attitudes and practices, to justify my 
acting on Dean Wilson's suggestion, 

In the course of a year, the Association's Committee on Academic 
Freedom and Tenure considers between 80 and 120 cases, My remaining 


comments will be based on about 60 cases, on which I personally have 


conducted correspondence during the year 1950, and with which I am some~ 


what more familiar than I am with those handled principally by the 
Association's General Secretary, Dr. Himstead, Of these 60 cases, 10 or 
12 were dispatched rather easily, and did not require so much as one 
letter to the administrative officer concerned, 

Without for a moment implying that these ten or twelve cases are 
unimportant, I shall turn to the 48 or 50 cases in which the facts were 


more complex, or which are readily classified with reference to issues 
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of recognized consequence, Most of these required several exchanges of 
correspondence, including, with four or five exceptions, correspondence 
with administrative officers, On some we have accumulated extensive 


files of correspondence, in addition to telephone calls, office 


conferences, and, in several cases, visits to college campuses. 


May I speak first of academic freedom. Complaints were received 
from ten teachers, alleging that, although no charges were presented, 
they were in fact dismissed for such reasons as their political or 
economic views, their activities in behalf of Negroes or of organized 
labor, or, in one case, a clash between religious dogma and professional 
outlook, There is little question in our minds that the majority of 
these teachers are correct in their diagnosis of their difficulties, and 
that the college officials have in most cases done a nice job of 
camouflage, taking full advantage of their freedom to terminate probation- 
ary appointments without assignment of cause, since only one of these 
teachers had tenure, This freedom to terminate probationary appointments 
is fully recognized by this Association as an essential part of the 
mechanism for the training and testing of neophytes in the academic 
profession; but the abuse of this freedom, ds a device for denying to 
the probationary teacher the academic freedom to which he is entitled, 
should be a matter of grave concern to every member of the profession, 
Six of these cases are now being investigated by Committee A, 

Turning from academic freedom to academic tenure, the largest 
number of complaints concerned the failure of administrators to give 
adequate notice of the termination of an appointment, You will recall 
that the 1940 Statement of Principles provides that "notice should be 


given at least one year prior to the expiration of a probationary 
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appointment if the teacher is not to be continued in service after the 


expiration of that period," This stipulation was ignored in 33 cases, 
The median date of notification—March 28—was far from adequate, whether 
the appointment expired on August 31, or, as in many cases, at the 

middle or end of June, The time between notification and expiration 
averaged less than four months, Twelve of the 33 notifications were 
given as late as May, and of these, two came in June, two in July. 

These facts indicate that some college and university administra— 
tors have not realized the implications of inadequate notice, In the 
first place, inadequate notice places the teacher at a serious disad- 
vantage in seeking another position. Not only is it true that many of 
the better positions are filled in December, January, or February, often 
as a result of contacts made at meetings of the national subject-matter 
associations; it is also greatly to a teacher's advantage to say, "I am 
teaching at Blank College," rather than "I taught." "But," we are often 
asked, "how can a year's notice be given to a teacher serving his first 
year's appointment?" The answer to this question goes beyond the 
interest of the individual teacher, or the immediate interest of the 
institution in replacing one appointee by another, who may be better. 
The answer involves fundamental policy concerning terms of appointment 
and the selection of appointees, If society is to be served by the 
academic profession, entrance into that profession must be preceded by 
a period of probation, and this period must be long enough to make 
possible a reliable judgment of the teacher's professional possibilities, 
A one-year appointment is seldom sufficient for this purpose, In other 
words, unless rarely, and under exceptional circumstances, there should 


be no one-year appointments - one-year, that is, in intent and effect, 
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whatever legal technicalities may have to be observed in the wording of 
contracts, Even at the lowest levels, appointments should be made with 
such care that a teacher can almost always be retained a second year 
without disastrous results, If a bad mistake is made by the officer 
responsible for an appointment, and a department finds itself saddled 
with a seriously incompetent first-year appointee, the administration 
should inform the teacher as soon as possible that he will not be con- 


tinued a second year, and should be prepared to establish the charge of 


incompetence, even at a hearing, if the teacher insists, It is improbable 


that he will insist. If any of you think that I have placed too much 
emphasis on this matter of due notice, let me remind you that it impinges 
on two very important problemss; first, the recruitment, training, and 
conditioning of teachers for entrance into the academic profession; and 
second, the effect on higher education of the presence, in our colleges 
and universities, of cheap, contract labor, hired for a year, replaced 
the following year, without hope, without responsibility, destructive of 
the entire professional concept, Such matters deserve your serious con- 
sideration. 

Approximately 20 situations reported to us concerned failure to 
observe due process in dismissals, These cases included some teachers 
unquestionably on continuous tenure; some (about half) whose tenure was 
a matter of controversy, but whose claims were at least reasonably good; 
and a few, admittedly without tenure, whose term appointments were 
terminated prior to completion, In perhaps a third of the cases charges 
were made or implied, These charges included, in various combinations, 
professional incompetence, inadequacy of methods in a specific situation, 


inability to get along with administrative officers and departmental 
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subordinates, false statements about an academic degree, encouraging 


students to show discourtesy to a visiting celebrity, refusing to con- 


tribute money to a proposed recreational project, non—cooperation, 


indiscretion in discussing personal affairs, drinking with students, and 
personal eccentricity, shown by a woman teacher, who, fed up with the 
noise in a neighboring apartment, pitched a canvas cot in an unfinished 
basement under the piano room, and fastened the door with baling wire. 
Although in no single case were all the facts admitted as charged, in no 
Case was a hearing held for purposes of clarification. As regards the 
whole list of 20 cases, we are convinced that the majority of the 
dismissals were unjustified; and some were sudden and arbitrary in the 
extreme, Since time will allow only one illustration, may I mention a 
department head, on continuous tenure, of exceptional competence in his 
field of music, who on June 9 was given the normal annual notice of 
reappointment and an increase in salary, and was notified on July 3 that 
his services would not be needed for the following year. Between these 
dates he had had a disagreement with a prominent lay leader of the 
church in which he was director of the choir. 

The conditions which have given rise to these difficulties are 
of course various, and are due partly to human fallibility, partly to 
the conditions under which the enterprise of higher education is 
conducted, Financial exigency was a clear factor in only three of the 
complaints received, although alleged in two or three others, possibly 
to conceal less acceptable reasons for dismissal, Even if these five 
or six financial exigency cases were bona fide, this is a small total. 
1951, however, the year of mobilization, may be quite a different story. 
One college president has already called us by long distance telephone 
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to ask this questions "I am losing students, and I am going to have to 
reduce the staff in my language department, I have an old man with tenure 
and a young man without tenure who is a better teacher, You fellows 
won't get after me, will you, if I keep the young one and let the old 
one go?" No doubt variations of this problem will arise many times as 
we rearm, and the apparent opportunity to "improve the quality of the 
staff" will have a specious attractiveness, When the question arises, 
ladies and gentlemen, there can be only one answer for those who believe 
in tenures; Keep the man who has tenure, If the academic profession 
should answer otherwise, there might be some immediate, local, and 
temporary improvements in isolated instances, but the ultimate loss would 
far exceed the gain in terms of the total welfare of higher education, 
Without a professionally stable faculty there can be no higher education 
worthy of the names; and faculty stability is absolutely dependent on the 
observance of the principles of tenure, 

If an administrator thinks that he can thus transmute the curse of 
a financial exigency into the blessing of faculty improvement by the 
simple device of ignoring tenure, may he not hope to work the same miracle 
on the misfortune of unaccreditation? Apparently so; at any rate, one 
administration sought to return to the good graces of North Central by 
dismissing three teachers, with tenure but without the Ph, D., in the 
hope of replacing them by men possessed of the sacred symbol, The govern- 
ing board of another institution, suddenly grown zealous for scholarly 
standards, proposed that a department head, with 22 years' service in 


the institution, credited with almost four years of graduate work but no 


Ph, D., be required to take a year's leave, with the understanding that 


at the end of that period, if he had obtained the degree, he would be 
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considered for reappointment to his position, When questioned, this 





administration opened a copy of the Standards of Accreditation, and 
pointed an eager finger at a recommendation of the regional accrediting 
association that heads of departments have the Ph, D. degree, but over— 
looked, in the same set of standards, a section on the importance of 
tenure, 

Change in administrative personnel was a factor in 13 or 14 of the 
difficulties reported, In one case, for example, the teacher was the 
victim of a newly appointed president, apparently trying to eliminate all 
traces of his predecessor, This predecessor had been permitted to resign 
after a frustrating three-year battle against the clerical majority on 
the governing board and most of the older members of the faculty, who 
were hostile to his innovations, whether curricular, methodological, or 
personal, In other cases the trouble arose from alleged verbal agree— 
ments between a teacher and a deceased president, In several cases a 
dean, attempting to sit on the lid during an interregnum, had proved to 


possess insufficient weight for the job, These are reminders, first, 


that continuity of administration is important; and second, that, all men 


being mortal and the presidential career beset with hazards, continuity 
is always uncertain in an institution where the president plays Mr. 
Omnipotent, and where the faculty, who are the only possible element of 
continuity, are allowed no part in the formulation of policy, 

I wish time allowed me to discuss a troublesome condition which 
we may call "department—headitis," The head of the department was closely 
entangled in at least eleven of the situations reported, These difficul- 
ties ranged downward from plain, human squabbles, through jealousy, 
assertions of stuffy dignity, petty dictatorship; on down through the 
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young know-it-all who, given carte blanche to remould modern language 
methods, felt no obligation to regard tenure status; and so down at last 
to one clear case of outright, deliberate skulduggery. It is my belief 
that when academic deans have solved the problem of the department head~ 
ship, they will have eliminated many of their difficulties—and ours, 

I dislike to stop. I should like to tell you of some cases of 
financial misunderstanding, and in that connection to urge that offers 
of appointment be made with sufficient fulness, in writing, in compre~ 
hensible language, and with honest intent. In at least six cases teachers 
(who usually are not lawyers) were misled (as I am sure I would have been 
also), by letters of appointments; and in one instance at least there is 
no doubt that there was intention to mislead, I wish I had time to tell 
you of three or four administrative actions, adequately documented, 
which can only be described as outrageous or contemptible; and I should 
be glad to balance these with accounts of faculty actions incredibly 
stupid, or ignorant, or cowardly, or unprincipled, or just cantankerous, 
I should like to answer fully the question often asked, "Isn't there 
always something wrong with the people who get in trouble, and seek the 
Association's help?" The answer would be an emphatic no, I should also 
like to tell you what you already know, that there is something wrong 


with many an administration that never gets reported to Committee A; that 


a chronic condition of arbitrariness, repression, tyranny, bullying, 


intimidation, may never head up in a single, clean-cut violation of 
accepted principles against the interest of a single teacher who has the 
gumption to report the case; and that a violation, if reported, may not 
be susceptible of such proof as would support a published statement, and 


censure by the American Association of University Professors, 





In short, my colleagues in the academic profession, you know, and 


I know, that no organization can successfully police higher education— 


no accrediting association, no organization of administrators, no 
organization of university professors — not even, as experience currently 
demonstrates, the National Collegiate Athletic Association, Our organi- 
zations are imperfect, our codes and standards and statements of 
principles are imperfect, we are imperfect. But we teachers and 
administrators share a great ideal—to serve the welfare of mankind 
through intellectual achievement—preserving, augmenting, and trans— 
mitting., I trust that we also share the belief that this process can be 
successfully carried on only by members of a profession, trained, tested, 
self-directed, and free, We agree, I trust, on the conditions which 
must be maintained in order that these persons may do their work, If 

we agree on these things, and if we have courage to stand for then, 
though we all make mistakes, and though we disagree at times in our 
interpretations and emphases, we shall still present a common front 
against the forces that threaten higher education, and shall carry our 


great enterprise safely through the difficulties now closing upon us, 





Recruiting and Maintaining an Able Faculty 











Harry J. Carman 
Dean Emeritus 
Columbia University 

No institution of learning, and especially higher learning, is 
any better than its personnel, The quality of the student body and of 
the instructional and administrative staff determine, in last analysis, 
the character, in terms of strength and weakness, of every college and 
university in the land, A lovely campus, beautiful buildings, and well 
appointed physical facilities are desirable but not controlling assets, 
In other words, human beings—students, teachers, administrators—are 
the deciding factors, Blessed is the college president or dean who has 
both a promising student body and an able faculty, And blessed, too, 
are the students and teachers who have as administrators persons of 
integrity, humility, intelligence, high-mindedness and ability to inspire 
and to work cooperatively with others, 

Here we are concerned with the double problem of securing and 
retaining an able faculty, Even under the most favorable conditions the 
solution is not easy, All that I propose to do this morning is to sug- 
gest certain ways and means by which the present situation may be 
improved, 

In the matter of recruitment it would seem the part of wisdom for 


the college to define its objective or objectives if it has not already 


done so, To do so once and for all is not enough, We live in a 


changing world and, therefore, objectives, unless defined in a vacuun, 
are likely to need clarification and redefinition, And what is true of 


overall objectives is likewise true of program and course objectives, 





How can an administrator, wisely recruit persons for his instructional 


staff unless he himself knows what the objectives of his institution 
are and the relation of the character of the course program to these 
objectives, 

In the second place, I do not believe that the kind of liberal arts 
teachers we want can be obtained solely by correspondence, In some 
cases this procedure is satisfactory but the risk is very great. Un- 
fortunately most of our graduate schools, from whence most of our college 
teachers come, admit too many men and women, who on the basis of 
scholarship traits, and future promise as effective teachers, ought 
never to have been admitted, Implicit in admission is a placement 
obligation, Graduate school professors, swamped, as many of them are 
these days with Ph,D.'s who seek teaching posts, do not always give a 
complete picture of the person whom they recommend by letter, We all 
know that Ph,D.'s who may have achieved distinction as research students 
have few or any qualifications for college teaching, It would be 
interesting to know how many liberal arts teachers in this country 
obtained a teaching post entirely on the basis of correspondence, the 
president, dean or departmental head relying wholly upon the recommenda 
tion of the major professor, who, in turn, has never seen the candidate 
teach, and has no real proof that he or she will be a successful teacher. 
How can a college administrator ascertain with any exactness, on the 
basis of an exchange of letters, such important qualifications as 
personality, temperament, ability to inspire thought, facility of 
expression, outlook, attitude toward people, and enthusiasm for the 
profession he has chosen? Too many liberal arts students have been the 


victims of ineffective teaching because of lax methods of teacher 
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recruitment and selection, An obligation rests upon our graduate schools 
to discourage those who are obviously unfitted to teach, 

A responsibility also rests upon our liberal arts colleges in 
this matter of recruitment, We, at the undergraduate level, can help 
the graduate schools, as Dr, Paul Klapper pointed out last year in his 
address at the Chicago Conference on the Preparation of College Teachers, 
sponsored by the American Council on Education and the U. 8, Office of 
Education, by identifying those young people whose total student life 
reveals those attitudes and abilities which we seek in college teachers. 
And having identified them we should do two things; First, persuade 
them to enter the teaching professions and secondly, inform the graduate 
schools that here are young men and women of great promise as far as 
careers as college teachers are concerned, As many, if not all of us, 
know the Association of American Colleges has already given thought 
to this matter but we need to work harder at it, 


Even in those instances where the administrator feels that he can 


rely upon letters of recommendation he is apt to be led astray for the 


requirements for the doctorate have not been changed in general design, 
Consequently the student of our graduate schools who is awarded his 

Ph. D. is recommended for college teaching largely on the basis that he 
knows his subject matter, Only a week or two ago at the annual meeting 
of the American Historical Association where an aspect of the subject 

to which we address ourselves this morning was under discussion, a 
well-known historian and a prominent member of one of our leading gradu- 
ate schools insisted that knowledge of subject matter was all that was 
necessary to be a successful college teacher, And he made this 
assertion in face of statements to the contrary by two young historians 
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who were at pains to stress the inadequacies of present graduate school 
preparation for college teaching, Partly as a consequence of accepting 
the thesis that knowledge of subject matter in one's speciality is 
sufficient, our college staffs are weighted with well-meaning but often 
dull and routine people, some of whom should not be in the teaching 
profession; many of them do not know how to teach, Again, as 

Dr. Klapper points out, when one visits the classrooms of these so-called 
teachers he is impressed with the aimlessness of performance, Again and 
again one looks in vain for evidence of purpose in classroom, lecture 
hall and laboratory, The only apparent purpose the observer can discover 
is to fill the interval, from bell to bell with another segment of the 
subject matter of the course which the student can and should acquire 

for himself, In the wake of this purposeless procedure, come habits of 
mind and of work decidedly deleterious to both students and teacher, 


Here, indeed, is human wastage. 


A year ago at the same Chicago Conference to which reference has 


already been made I suggested what seemed to me to be the kind of 


teachers our liberal arts colleges want, And with your permission I 
should like to repeat my specifications, We want teachers who are 
persons of attractive personality, insight, sensitiveness and per- 
spective—persons who have a happy disposition and a sense of humor and 
who have an urge to be guides, philosophers and friends of students— 
persons whom students seek and index in their mind as grand persons and 
wonderful teachers; wonderful teachers because they have an enthusiasm 
for their subject and expert knowledge of it; because they have 
competence to organize their material systematically, to explain clearly 
and to encourage thought; because of their moral strength, their concern 





with values and things of the spirit, We want teachers who are 
courageous and who are masters of themselves in the sense that they 


have learned to utilize fully and creatively their individual abillities— 


intellectual, physical, emotional, We want teachers who appreciate that 


people are not free who are handicapped with unnecessary psychological 
inhibitions, who are victims of preventable disease, who harbor 
irrational prejudices against persons of differing views, of other 
cultures or other races, or who practice religious bigotry. We want 
teachers who realize that people are free in the degree to which they 
possess the tools of learning and techniques of action, the ability to 
verbalize, to analyze and synthesize, to create, to organize, to 
administer, We want teachers who have a quenchless desire to instruct 
and inspire youth and who derive great satisfaction from assisting 
students to see the relationship between learning and life. We want 
teachers who are concerned not merely with things theoretical and in 
cloistered academic halls but with the realities of contemporary life, 
The liberal arts teacher should be a person who has convictions in 
terms of values and who, without recourse to propaganda, will stimulate 
the student to formulate for himself an intelligent and satisfying 
philosophy of life, 

And finally, we want teachers in our liberal arts colleges who 
will take frequent inventory of themselves, Too many of us for one 
reason or another fail to take stock of ourselves, Either we have not 
acquired the habit of doing so or we are slaves to a self~satisfying 
though inefficient routing. Sometimes we are so much occupied that 
there is no time for self—inventory or constructive thought. Without 
self-thought or stock—-taking of ourselves, we are apt to become victims 
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of that which is familiar and orthodox, distrusting the new and the 
unfamiliar, It is so easy for the teacher—and the administrator too— 
who fails to take stock of himself from time to time to acquire a state 
of mind bordering on what I like to call mental hardening of the 
arteries, We cease to be curious, questioning human beings and continue 
to live in a little routinized world of our own, If not solely by an 
exchange of letters, how then are we to secure additions to our staff? 

I suggest the following formula or some modification thereof, 

When a vacancy occurs, the president, dean or departmental head, 
as the case may be, should make the fact known to a dozen or more 
persons who know something of the subject matter field and its personnel. 
Those to whom the initial communication is addressed should be persons 
who have reputation for integrity and good judgment. Each should be 
invited to suggest nominees for the post, When the nominations are in, 
the president, dean or departmental head, should journey to the 
institution where each nominee is employed, meet him, visit his class- 
room, talk with his fellow teachers and with students who have been in 
his classes, In other words, obtain as much first hand information as 
is possible, Then return to your own campus and discuss with the 
department or division chiefly concerned and with representatives of 
your entire faculty the merits of each nominee, Having agreed on a 


first choice invite the man—if he is interested—and his wife—if he 


has one-—-to spend a day or two as your guests, During this time have 


him not only see your college but have as many of the members of your 
faculty and especially the department concerned see him, Your wife can 


have a tea in honor of his wife to which members of the faculty and their 


wives will come, 





This procedure while not fool~proof is, I submit, vastly superior 


to the machinery usually employed, The objection may be made that it is 
financially costly but I submit that to employ a person by the corre- 
spondence method is frequently costly, too—costly to students and to 
the reputation of your institution, 

Where you seek an instructor direct from a graduate school who 
has had neither teaching experience or inservice training the risk of 
obtaining a misfit is, as said before, very great if you depend merely 
on correspondence, It is a good rule always to see a candidate, size 
up his qualifications as best you can, and if you are favorably disposed 
give him from the outset as much inservice training as you can, 

I believe it is also a good rule in the case of persons of 
instructor rank to limit their tenure to not more than four years unless 
you intend to advance them beyond the instructor rank, And those who 
depart from our ranks we should lean over backwards in our effort to 
give as judicious an estimate of their ability as possible, We gain 
nothing ourselves and we do harm to another institution by misrepresent~ 
ing a person's character and competence, My thought is admirably 
illustrated by a conversation I had with a college president not so 
long ago in which it was evident that he was rejoicing because he had, 
to use his own expression, "wished off" an incompetent member of his 
instructional staff on a sister institution, Instead of boasting, he 
should have been ashamed, 

It is one thing to acquire an able faculty and another to main- 
tain it, although the two are very closely related, Unless a young 
instructor with little or no experience and in urgent need of a job 


to survive, or unless someone with years of experience who is a second 
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rater or worse and out of employment, a person is unlikely eagerly to 
become a member of the staff of a college with a bad reputation for one 
or more of several reasons which need not be detailed here, 

At a conference held in Chicago early last month—the second to 
be sponsored by the American Council on Education and the U.S, Office 
of Education—the topic for consideration was "Improving the Effective- 
ness of College Faculties." One of the contributors to this Conference 
was Dr, Ruth E, Eckert, Professor of Higher Education, University of 
Minnesota, She addressed herself to the subject "Institutional 
Conditions Favorable to Faculty Improvement," A portion of her remarks 
express so completely my thought and describe my experience as to how 
a college faculty can be maintained that I borrow them herewiths 


A. A Climate of opinion developed on the local campus 
that is favorable to faculty growth 








Faculty morale is difficult to describe and 
measure yet it is a basic factor, As Tead has 
observed, it is essential for the college teacher 
"to have status in his own eyes, the approval of 
his peers, a rightful sense of belonging to a happy 
and congenial group, a valid belief that his own 
growth goes on," 


Three factors are especially important, 





1, Development of a consistent set of educational goals, 
administrative officers working with the staff to 
Clarify the basic aims of the college program, Every 
faculty member needs to gain a real sense of direction, 
a broad and clear—cut educational view that will help 
him to appreciate the distinctive mission of the 
college or university in which he serves and his own 
special responsibilities for accomplishing these 
objectives, 


Freedom of thought and expression guaranteed to every 
faculty member, This is a paramount condition for 
faculty growth, since the academic spirit must be 
left free if it is to be creative, This implies 

that administrative officers and members of boards 











of trustees will maintain a vigorous attitude when 
outside groups attempt to impair instructors! 
freedom to teach and write in their own special 
fields; it should also guarantee any faculty member 
the freedom to express his views on questions of 
college policy without fear of either open or secret 
reprisal from those in power, 


High premium placed on teaching and other educational 
services, It is not enough that faculty members have 
a personal sense of the worth of their efforts; they 
should operate in a situation where good teaching is 
generally recognized and honored, Commendation of 
faculty service in administrative reports, in staff 
sessions, and in many personal expressions of appreci- 
ation are useful means for developing this attitude, 
In addition, teaching skill should be seriously 
considered in the initial selection of faculty 
personnel and in deciding questions of tenure and 
promotion, If presidents, deans, and department 

heads are interested in building a really distinguished 
faculty, they will take leadership in formulating 
explicit criteria to guide decisions on these points. 
The dignity and importance which the college as a 
whole attaches to teaching will contribute to the 
dignity and importance of each individual faculty 
member, and hence to his satisfaction and loyalty. 





Competent educational leadership provided by chief 
administrative officers, If faculty growth is to be 
cultivated, college officers must work explicitly 
toward this goal. As Reeves has written, "Personnel 
management is the most important of all aspects of 
administration," High competence is required, 
certainly, to elicit the full talents and interest of 
the staff and to utilize their diverse resources in 
building a strong college program, Attention to the 
following should raise the level of effectiveness of 
college administration in the area of inservice 
education, 








Appointment to administrative posts of persons who 
possess appropriate personal qualities — outstanding 
ability, integrity and an insightful understanding 

of human beings - their values, motivations, interests 
and problems, 








Clear delineations of the functions of such persons 
in improving the educational program, If chief 
aduinistrative officers are to provide wise, 
cooperative and responsible leadership, they must 
understand clearly what their specific responsibili~. 
ties are for stimulating study of educational 
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programs and actively fostering the development of their 
staff, It is especially important that the academic 
dean be accorded sufficient power to give real leader- 
ship to the faculty on curriculum problems, Administra- 
tive officers should likewise help to clarify the 
contributions that other members of their staff (i.e. 
Classroom teachers, librarians, counselors, and research 
officers) can make to an improved program, 


Limited participation of administrative officers in 
teaching and other educational services, In order not to 
lose touch with the essence of the situation with which 
they should be familiar, deans and other officers ought 
to share, if possible, in some teaching and counseling 
activities, Even an occasional return to teaching 
(taking responsibility for a quarter or semester class 
in alternate years or participating with another staff 
member in teaching it) will help to keep administrative 
officers close to the problems of their faculties, 








Ample demonstration that administrative duties are being 
competently discharged, The stature of presidents and 
deans, in the eyes of the faculty and student body, will 
depend in large measure on the quality of the decisions 
they make (the wisdom and justice shown in dealing with 
difficult college matters) and on the expedition with 
which these affairs are handled, 








Organization of the faculty to take a responsible role 
in developing collere policies and programs, Gvood 
organization is an important instrument for enabling a 
faculty to perform its functions effectively and 
responsibly, Since organization is an instrument of 
operation, the specific plan for any institution must be 
worked out in terms of its educational functions, size 
and existing resources, But any staff which is seriously 
concerned about this problem can find a number of ways 
to improve its organization for collective study and 
policy-making, Among promising means are the followings 








Well—planned college staff meetings, Since in the 
better institutions, at least, authority for developing 
the educational program is delegated to the faculty, 
Staff meetings need to be planned in such a way as to 
promote consideration of basic educational. questions 
and a wise integration of separate policies, Sensible 
use of time in faculty meetings, achieved by minimizing 
the more routine aspects through delegating matters to 
administrative officers or to an administrative 
committee chosen from the faculty and by giving a large 
place to discussions of faculty committee reports, 
presentation of current studies of teaching and other 








faculty services, demonstration programs, reviews of 
recent books and the like, will help to focus faculty 
attention on the long range problems of the institution, 


Improved departmental and divisional meetings, Regular 
departmental meetings constitute another useful means for 
promoting sound educational planning, Yet in most 
colleges the functions of these groups are not clearly 
defined, especially their relationships to other faculty 
committees and to general staff sessions, This is 
essential if faculty discussions at successive steps in 
the development of educational plans are to be assured, 





Defensible committee assignments, According to a survey 
made at Ohio State to determine how faculty effectiveness 
was being reduced below the optimum level], about a third 
of all staff members felt that too much time was given 
to committee assignments, Because most colleges have 

an overabundance of committees, considerable confusion 
and overlapping of functions have often resulted and, 

in many instances, a serious dissipation of faculty 
time, Again, the basic purposes of each committee need 
to be examined and the work of all faculty groups 
restricted to formulating policies and making specific 
investigation of how successfully these policies are 
being administered, delegating the intermediate steps 

of implementation to competent administrative officers, 
Many college staffs have found it useful to appoint 

one committee on the improvement of instruction to serve 
as a Clearing house for teaching problems, and to allow 
definite hours during the week to committee activities 
to assure adequate time for these deliberations, 
Syracuse University has made effective use of this 
latter practice, 





Provision of many informal avenues of communication, 

In addition to regularly organized and continuing groups, 
every college needs to develop informal means for 
insuring a constant flow of ideas within the college 

and between the college and outside agencies, Con- 
ferences, institutes, workshops, news—bulletins, and 
publications, the latter dealing in some instances 

with instructional problems, are a few of the ways in 
which this stimulating interchange of ideas can be 
promoted, 





Institution of policies and working conditions that 
encourage faculty development, Institutional 
excellence depends not only upon having a competent, 
well-organized faculty but upon providing it with 
satisfactory working conditions, Kelly's recent 
survey of faculty attitudes re-enforces this point, 
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for it indicates that, though most faculty members are 
reasonably satisfied with teaching, looking upon it as 

a permanent calling, they disapprove of some of the 
conditions under which they must work, pointing out that 
these often undermine the effectiveness of their service, 
While not an inclusive list, the following seem to be 
key elements in developing the program of inservice edu- 
cation, 


Proper orientation of the staff to the program, Begin~ 
ning with the processes of recruitment and employment, 
which should be in themselves the beginning of induction, 
every opportunity should be utilized for helping staff 
members to understand the purposes of the institution 
and the means for effectuating these ends, Constructive 
uidance and supervision in the earlier years of service 
on as is being afforded new facuity members in the 
College of Arts and Science at the University of 
Missouri), preparation of a good faculty handbook 
(Washington State College at Pullman has done an out- 
standing job here), development of a manual on teaching 
problems (such as the one prepared at Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute), well-planned institutes and 
workshops for new staff members to clarify traditions and 
objectives of the program, establishuent of faculty 
browsing rooms, and similar means are but a few of the 
ways currently used to achieve this orientation, 





Setting of reasonable working hours, While faculty 
service should never be put on a time-clock basis, the 
total load should not exceed what a normal faculty 
member can be expected to perform competently and. 
effectively. It is clearly the job of the department 
head or dean to see that each faculty member's load 

is defined in such a way as to promote both his own 
further growth and that of the department or college 

in which he serves, "While college teachers need great 
freedom, some check is desirable to avoid wide variation 
in the fidelity of the services and considerable 
injustice among faculty members," Yet, little progress 
has been made to date in developing adequate techniques 
for evaluating faculty loads, 





Provision of adequate materials for instruction, in~ 
cluding the necessary personal assistance to use them 
effectively, If faculty members are to work 
effectively, they will need financial as well as moral 
Support to develop worthy ideas, Generous provision 
of library assistance (in preparing bibliographies, 
securing inter—-library loans, obtaining photostats and 
microfilms of rare materials, etc,), laboratory help 
and equipment, audio-visual aids and the like will pay 
large dividends by stimulating faculty members to be 
more creative in their teaching and writing, 
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4, Availability of sufficient clerical and stenographic 
service, The lack of adequate office help impedes 
many staff members, Again the college that honestly 
desires to improve its work will take steps to release 
faculty members from routine tasks so that they may 
concentrate their energies on teaching, scholarly 
writing, and educationally useful contacts with 
students and off-campus groups, 





Leave policies designed to encourage faculty growth, 
Haggerty's study of representative North-Central 
institutions showed that less than a fourth of them 
had sabbatical leave permissions and, further, that 
less that ten percent of eligible staff members took 
advantage of them, If the college is to be a real 
center of intellectual invention and superior teaching, 
faculty members must be afforded ample opportunities 
for scholarly writing, travel, and other broadening 
activities, Some of the new policies described by 
Woodburne should help in this respect. At Princeton, 
Michigan, and Swarthmore, for example, a more flexible 
administration of leave policies is being developed, 
with all leaves based on the capabilities of the man 
and the project he proposes, rather than on fulfill- 
ment of a set number of years of faculty service, 
Likewise, it is important that full salary be provided, 
so that younger staff members may take advantage of 
these opportunities, Yale's policy of providing about 
a dozen full-year appointments without teaching duties 
but carrying full salary, awarded just prior to the 
promotion to the rank of assistant professor, might 
well be copied by many other institutions, Also 
promising are the paid summer leaves provided at 
Minnesota, Indiana, and Ifissouri, and the annual 
leave system which has been developing at Ohio State, 
Michigan State, Chicago, and Stanford, where one 
quarter in every four is being freed for other than 
classroom teaching, 





Widened opportunities for travel and attendance at 
professional meetings, While administrators character— 
istically travel a good deal, many colleges now are 
making concerted efforts to send teaching staff members 
to regional and national educational meetings, Many 
institutions finance attendance at one professional 
meeting a year for all staff members sufficiently 
motivated to go, and then afford assistance to chair- 
men, speakers, or panel discussants at additional 
meetings, Visits to other colleges where excellent 
programs are in operation and the growing practice of 
exchange professorships are still other means used 

on some campuses to stimulate faculty development, 














7. 


Provisions for improving faculty status and security, 





To save faculty members from severe strain, both 
financially and emotionaily, many colleges are taking 
steps to raise salaries, to provide a measure of "psychic 
income" which might compensate in part for inadequate 
material rewards from college teaching and to afford 
skilled counseling service on personal problems, Among 
provisions that should undergird a good program of 
inservice education are the followings 


a, Salary adjustments, Not only should salaries be 
set at a level that will insure a defensible 
standard of living, but they should, in addition, 
appear to the staff to constitute a fair and just 
recompense for the services rendered. In discussing 
this point, Woodburne emphasizes the need for larger 
Salary increases, citing Washington University's 
increases of $800, on the average, in the 1949 
budget to persons doing an outstanding job, and the 
University of Michigan's recent attempts to correct 
inequities in its salary scale, He also recommends 
that the range of salaries at the professorial evel 
be increased in order to provide additional incentives 
to scholarly endeavor on the part of those who have 
reached the highest academic ran!-. 





Faculty welfare services (including hospitalization, 
medical care, housing, etc.) The provision of 





hovsing contributes significantly to staff satis— 
faction, helping to offset attractive offers from 
other institutions, Adequate health care, likewise, 
helps to insure that high degree of physical and 
emotional health which promotes spontaneity and 
vitality of teaching. 


Insurance and retirement provisions, Greenough's 
recent study indicates that only one higher 
institution in four has a group or collective life 
insurance plan in operation, and only 60 percent 
have provided for staff retirement, many of these 
in a fashion quite inadequate to allow for a 
Satisfying emeritus period. Woodburne recommends 

a more flexible type of retirement plan, permitting 
staff members to give up active duties at any point 
between 60 and 70 which seems appropriate for them 
individually. 





Tenure regulations, The A.A,U.P. study of this 
problem, made in the late thirties showed that 
half of all the institutions studied were still 
following the policy of one-year appointments, 
regardless of the rank held by the staff member, 








Faculty members clearly cannot be expected to do 
their best work when their Salaries are niggardly 
and their tenure precarious, 


Adequate faculty counseling services, Most colleges 
have lagged seriously in helping staff members meet 
difficult personal. problems, affording them trained 
asSistance in coping with complicated academic, 
family or financial problems, A comprehensive 
personnel program for faculty members will include 
such provision, recognizing that physical and 
emotional strain seriously undermind faculty 
efficiency, 





Support of studies and discussions of educational 
problems, A significant program of inservice education 
will give a large place to experimentation and research, 
Funds will be made available to individual faculty 
members so that they may carry on their own research 
endeavors (practices at Louisville and Iinnesota are 
interesting here), and departmental and general staff 
projects will be fostered as means of cultivating cre- 
ative and disciplined attacks on educational problems, 





I apologize for having overrun the time allotted to me, I trust 


that in my concern to keep within time limits I have not gone at such 


a rapid pace as to preclude grasp of these points I have tried to make, 





MINUTES OF THE BUSINESS MEETING 
AMERICAN CONFERENCE OF ACADEMIC DEANS 
CLARIDGE HOTEL 
ATLANTIC CITY 
January 8, 1951 


The business meeting of the American Conference of Academic Deans 
was held in Trimble Hall of the Claridge Hotel with Dean Logan Wilson 


presiding, 


The report of Dean Victor Rapport, Chairman of the Committee on 


Pre-Professional Education, was called for, Dean Rapport reviewed 
Resolutions #1 and #2 as passed by the Conference last year. He then 
told of the activities of his Committee which culminated in September at 
the Palmer House meeting in Chicago. Copies of Dean Rapport's report 
and of the Palmer House meeting are appended to these minutes, Dean 
Rapport said that there was definitely better feeling between academic 
deans and the representatives of professional schools. 

| After this preliminary briefing, Dean Rapport moveds 


(1) That the Conference continue to have a Committee 
on Pre—Professional Education, 


The motion was seconded and carried without discussion, Dean Rapport 


then moved 
(2) That the Conference reaffirm its positions in 
resolutions 1 and 2, adopted January 9, 1950. 
Furthermore, that the Committee be asked to 
pursue the objectives to which these resolutions 
refer, 


The motion was seconded and carried without discussion, Dean Rapport 
movedgs 


(3) That the Conference commend the Association of 
American Medical Colleges and pledge cooperation 
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to work with it toward the establishment of new 
schools of medicine and toward adequate increases 
in enrollment in existing medical schools, This, 
with the understanding that there be maintained at 
all times those standards required for the training 
of competent medical practitioners, 


This motion was seconded and carried without discussion. Dean Rapport 
moveds 


(4) That the Conference call upon the respective academic 
deans to expand individual student evaluation reports 
which are sent to professional schools to assist 
them in making selections of qualified persons, and 
further call upon them to continue to make improve— 
ments in pre-professional guidance programs where 
these are needed, and furthermore to work in any 
possible way with their colleagues in the professional 
schools toward the improvement of pre-professional 
and professional education and relationships, 


This motion was seconded and carried without discussion, Dean Rapport 
then moved; 


(5) That the Conference join with the AAMC's Committee 
on Financial Aid in approving policy of more adequate 
financial support of medical education and in 
actively favoring the extension of federal financial 
aid to medical schools, always with the reservation 
that the control of such education remain in the 
hands of the responsible educators, And furthermore 
this Conference specifically endorses the policy of 
the establishment of federal scholarships for worthy 
medical students, 


This motion was seconded and discussion immediately ensued, Some members 


questioned the advisability of this Conference, since it is an informal 


group, taking formal action such as this, They also questioned singling 


out one profession for federal aid, One member of the group said that 
only one section had had full opportunity to discuss pre-professional 
education, Consequently, the others did not have sufficient understanding 
of the issues involved to vote affirmatively, When the question was put, 
the motion was lost by a vote of 40 to 43, 





Dean Wright then moved: 


(6) That recommendation #5, as read by Dean Rapport, be 
submitted to the Association of American Colleges for 
action by that group, 


Several members asked that the recommendation be voted on in two parts, 
Dean Rapport then moveds 


('7) That this Conference recommend to the Association 
of American Colleges that it join with the American 
Association of Medical Colleges Committee on 
Financial Aid in approving the policy of more 
adequate financial support of medical education and 
in actively favoring the extension of federal 
financial aid to medical schools, always with the 
reservation that the control of such education 
remain in the hands of responsible educators, 


This motion was seconded and was carried by a vote of 49 to 15, 

Dean Rapport then moveds 

(8) That this Conference recommend to the Association 
of American Colleges that it specifically endorse 
the policy of the establishment of federal 
scholarships for worthy medical students, 
This motion was seconded and carried by a vote of 56 to 19, 
Dean Rapport now moved; 
(9) That these actions taken by the Conference of 
Academic Deans be reported to the Association of 
American Colleges together with a request that 
it establish a commission to carry forward these 
recommendations, 
This motion was seconded and carried unanimously, 

Dean Herring, Chairman of the Nominating Committee, now presented 
his report, For Chairman, Dean Scott Porter, Amherst College; for 
Vice-Chairman, Dean 0, H, Rechard, University of Wyoming; for the 
Executive Committee, Dean Eunice 0, Roberts, Lindenwood College; and 


Dean 7, E, Alderman, College of Arts and Sciences, Miami University, 


to fill out the unexpired term of Dean J, J. Oppenheimer, Dean Herring 





moved the adoption of his slate, The motion was seconded, The Chairman 


Called for nominations from tne floor, but there were none and the slate 
proposed by Dean Herring was unanimously adopted. 

Father O'Donnell then presented the treasurer's report as given 
in these minutes, Dean Porter was called to the Chair, and after a few 
remarks he dismissed the Conference for this session, 


Respectfully submitted, 


Mary Phlegar Smith 
Secretary 





MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
AMERICAN CONFERENCE OF ACADEMIC DEANS 


January 7, 1951 


The Executive Committee of the Conference of Academic Deans met on 
Sunday, January 7, at 8:00 P, MM, All members were present, 


At the session in 1950 there was some confusion in registration 


because people were registering for the Association of American Colleges 


and the Conference of Academic Deans at the same time, It was decided 
this year to have registration for the Conference at a separate place, 
Dean Kille asked Dr, Snavely to postpone the registration of the Associ-~ 
ation of American Colleges for an hour in order that the Deans' registra- 
tion might be completed first, 

This year for the first time the program is set up with general 
papers at the morning session and discussion groups in the afternoon, 
One discussion group does not carry on the materials presented at the 
morning session; but a place had to be made for further discussion of the 
important work of the Committee on Pre~Professional Education, 

Dean Logan Wilson asked whether we should raise our dues, Dean 
Smith said that the dollar registration fee is not sufficient to pay 


for the cost of preparing the Proceedings, Then, too, an honorarium 





should be provided for speakers, When members of the Conference itself 
present papers, an honorarium for them is not in order, Outside speakers, 
however, should not be expected to contribute their time without some 
compensation, Father O'Donnell said that the treasury had an amount 
sufficiently large to take care of the expenses for this year, As the 
organization has no desire to be formalized to the extent of building 
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up a reserve fund, or backlog, it was decided to leave the dues at one 
dollar, as they are at present, If next year it is necessary to raise 
them, that can be taken care of at next year's meeting. 

Dean Logan Wilson appointed a Nominating Committee as followss 
Dean Herring, Duke University; Dean Ingraham, University of Wisconsin; 
and Dean Cobbs of Swarthmore College. 

Dean Wright of Hampton Institute had written to Dean Wilson making 
three suggestions for the future development of the organization, 


1. That we consider holding a meeting of the Executive 
Committee in some centrally located city late in the 
spring or early in October of each year, Such a 
meeting could handle the larger problems incident to 
the program, thus leaving for correspondence only 
those details and problems resulting from emergencies, 
In this connection, I believe our institutions would 
finance our traveling expenses, If not, there is no 
good reason why the membership fees could not be 
increased sufficiently to make this possible, 


That we re-examine our purpose with a view toward 
building a stronger organization—an organization which 
does for deans what the American Association of 
Collegiate Registrars does for registrars, In previous 
meetings I have sensed a resistance to building such 

an organization which seems to me to be the next logical 
step, Furthermore, I have the feeling that this 
resistance does not reflect the attitude of the great 
majority of deans, 


That in connection with suggestion #2 above, we consider 
the expanding of our Proceedings into a periodical, 

With the growing importance of the deanship in American 
colleges, it seems to me that a body of literature 
pertaining to the leadership policies, procedures, 
techniques, and practices employed and/or needed by 
academic deans would make a distinctive contribution to 
administration in Higher Education, 





The Executive Committee felt that the Conference should be kept 


as an informal group. The dean's work is so closely allied to that of 


the president that discussion in the Association of American Colleges 


meeting is pertinent to deans as well as to presidents, The members of 





the Executive Committee did not believe there was a need for a separate 


dean's organization such as Dean Wright envisaged, After further discus— 


Sion he agreed that the informality of the organization was a most 
important characteristic and withdrew his proposal. 

The resolutions of the Committee on Pre—Professional Education 
were discussed, These were prepared for the report at the general meet- 


ing on January § and are as followss 
"RECOMMENDATIONS, The Committee proposes to the Conferences 


(1) That the Conference continue to have a Committee on 
Pre-Professional Education, 


(2) That the Conference reaffirm its positions in 
resolutions 1 and 2, adopted January 9, 1950, 
Resolution #1. Be it RESOLVED, that the American 
Conference of Academic Deans calls upon the 
Association of American Medical Colleges to place 
immediately a higher priority on training more new 
Doctors of Medicine; and further, 





Be it RESOLVED, that the American Conference of 
-Academic Deans offers its assistance to the 
Survey of Medical Education, sponsored by the 
American Medical Association and the Association 
of American Medical Colleges, to the end that a 
sounder program of preparation for entrance into 
the medical colleges may be achieved, 


Resolution #2, Be it RESOLVED, that the American 
Conference of Academic Deans (1) urges the Deans 
of each group of professional schools and colleges 
to coordinate their requirements for admission to 
the schools of their profession, giving special 
consideration to the values inherent in broad 
training; and (2) urges the Deans in separate 
professional areas to join together where possible 
in accepting common preparatory programs, 
Furthermore, that the Committee be asked to pursue the 
objectives to which these resolutions refer, 





That the Conference commend the Association of American 
Medical Colleges and pledge cooperation to work with 

it toward the establishment of new schools of medicine 
and toward adequate increases in enrollment in existing 
medical schools, This, with the understanding that 





there be maintained at all times those standards 
required for the training of competent medical 
practitioners, 


That the Conference call upon the respective academic 
deans to expand individual student evaluation reports 
which are sent to professional schools to assist them 
in making selections of qualified persons, and further 
call upon them to continue to make improvements in 
pre~professional guidance programs where these are 
needed, and furthermore to work in any possible way 
with their colleagues in the professional schools 
toward the improvement of pre-professional and 
professional education and relationships," 


The Executive Committee agreed that the question of pre-professional 
education should be referred to the Association of American Colleges 
for further action or for implementation, Continuation of such a 


Committee by the Dean's Conference would compel this organization to 


take action, and the Executive Committee is convinced that the 


Association of American Colleges is the group to do this, 
The meeting adjourned at 10;00 P. M, 
Respectfully submitted, 


Mary Phlegar Smith 
Secretary 





MINUTES OF THE MIKETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
AMERICAN CONFERENCE OF ACADEMIC DEANS 


January 8, 1951 


The Executive Committee met at the conclusion of the sessions for 


the day. 
Father O'Donnell thought that our plan for the program this year 


was a good one, He suggested that after the discussion sections we hold 


another general meeting to summarize our findings, It seems that the 
deans of smaller institutions make up the largest number attending the 
Conference, At the discussion groups of the present meeting approximately 
150 to 180 attended the section dealing with personnel policies in 
smaller institutions; about 50 were in the section discussing such 
policies in larger institutions, Probably 75 attended the pre~profes-— 
sional education discussion; but the proportion of these who would have 
gone to each of the former groups is not lmown, The deans of the larger 
institutions last year said that they were not particularly interested 
in sectional or small discussions, Dean Kille, however, supported the 
plan that next year again we have one general topic with discussion 
groups in the afternoon, 

Dean Kille suggested that each of us send carbons of all letters 
to members of the Executive Committee, This will keep us informed of 
each other's comments, 

The secretary was asked to write to Miss Taylor at the Claridge 


Hotel and to Dr, Snavely, thanking them for their cooperation, An 





excerpt of the meeting is to be sent to Dr, Snavely to be included in 


the bulletin of the Association of American Colleges. 
The meeting then adjourned, 
Respectfully submitted, 


Mary Phlegar Smith 
Secretary 





AMERICAN CONFERENCE OF ACADEMIC DEANS 


TREASURER'S REPORT 
for 1950 


January 6, 1951 


BALANCE ON HAND January 6, 1950. . 2.2.2 2222+ $334.96 


RECEIPTS; (January 6, 1950 — January 6, 1951) 


Dues for 1950 collected at Confererce , $265.00 
Dues for 1950 collected during the year 14.00 
Total dues collected. . . « « « © © © © © © © 209400 
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Cash paid at Conference for complimentary 
luncheon tickets, etc, ...+.e+- $ 22,25 
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printing of programs for 1950 
Conference ..eseerecececses 33-95 
Check #4 to Dean Mary Phlegar Smith for 
printing of luncheon tickets and 
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Check #5 to Dean Mary Phlegar Smith for 
printing of the Proceedings. ... _ 200.58 
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Respectfully submitted, 
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University of Minnesota 

Minneapolis, Minn, 

College of Liberal Arts 

Alfred University, Alfred, N. Y. 


Meredith College, Raleigh, N. 0, 
Columbia College, Columbia Univ. 
New York 27, N. Y,. 





Carter, Edward M., Dean Bloomfield College, Bloomfield,Il1. 

Cheek, Mary Ashby, President Rockford College, Rockford, Ill. 

Cherrington, Ernest H., Jr., Dean Liberal Arts College, University 
of Akron, Akron 4, 0. 

Clarke, Charlotte Ford, Dean Bethune Cookman College, Daytona 
Beach, Fla. 

Clarke, Rev. Philip A,, Academic Dean The College of Steubenville 
Steubenville, 0, 

Cobbs, Susan P., Dean Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. 

Coleman, William H., Dean of College Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa. 

Corwin, Margaret T,. New Jersey College for Women 
Rutgers University 
New Brunswick, N. J. 

Cox, J, Elmer, Dean Texas Wesleyan College 
Fort Worth, Texas 

Crawford, Stanton C,., Dean College of Arts and Sciences 
University of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Crossen, Marion H, (Mrs, Theodore VW.) 

Assistent to Dean of Women Pennsylvania State College 

State College, Pa. 


Davis, Rev. Thurston, 5, J., Dean College of Arts and Sciences 
Fordhem University 
Bronx, New York City 

Dickinson, Frank 7,, Dean College of Arts and Sciences 
University of Denver, Denver, Colo, 

Dodd, Gilbert B., Dean Cedarville College, Cedarville, 0, 

Dolan, Eleanor Frances 1634 Hye Street, North West 
Washington, D. 0, 

Dollard, Rev. Stewart E., S. J., Dean Graduate School, Loyola University 
Chicago, Ill. 

Dore, Rev. Vincent C., 0. P., Dean Providence College, Providence,R.I, 

DuPont, Rev. Gerald E., S, S, &, St. llichael's College, Winooski 
Park, vt. 

Dwyer, Rev. Edward Ii., Dean Villanova College, Villanova, Pa. 


Euwema, Ben, Dean College of Liberal Arts 
Pennsylvania State College 
State College, Pa, 


Faigle, Dr. Eric H., Dean College of Liberal. Arts 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, N.Y, 
Finnegan, The Rev. Wm, A,, S.J., Dean Loyola College of Arts & Sciences 
6525 Sheridan Road, Chicago 26, 
fli. 
Fitzgerald, Rev, James E,, 5.J., Dean College of the Holy Cross 
Vorcester 3, ilass, 
Fleming, Edward McClung, Dean Park College, Parkville, Mo. 





Foley, Rev, Ernest B,, S. J., Dean 
French, ©, Clement, Dean 


Gaddy, Claude F,, Exec, Secretary 


Glose, Rev. Joseph 0., S. Ja, 
Dr, of Higher Education 


Gorman, Rev. Lawrence 0., S. J., Dean 


Guthrie, 7. S,, Jr., Dean 


Hargrove, Margaret, Dean 
Harper, Earl E,, Director 


Harris, A. E., Dean 

Hazell, William, Dean 
Heimberger, Frederic, Dean 
Hermann, Rev, Victor E,, Dean 


Herring, H. J., Ve. P. & Dean 
Hesler, L. R., Dean 


Higgins, Ruth L., Dean 

Hinga, Milton C, 

Holmes, Rev. Bernard G,, Dean 
Horrigan, Rev, Alfred F,, President 


Howard, J. Gordon, President 
Hughes, Herbert L., Dean 


Huntley, C. W., Dean 


Ingraham, Mark H., Dean L & § 


Iredell, F, Raymond, Dean of Faculty 
Isaacs, M. Le 


Johnson, A, Theodore, Dean 
Jonah, David A,, Librarian 


College of Arts and Sciences 

Boston College, Chestnut Hill 67, 
Mass e 

A, & M, College of Texas 

College Station, Texas 


Baptist Council on Christian 
Education, Raleigh, N, 0, 


Jesuit Educational Association 
Inisfada, Ilanhasset, N, Y,. 
University of Scranton 
Scranton, Pa. 

College of Arts & Sciences 
Ohio State University 
Columbus, 0. 


Lake Erie College, Painesville, 0. 
School of Fine Arts, State Univ. 
of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 

Graduate School, Marshall College, 
Huntington, W, Va. 

Newark College of Engineering 

367 High Street, Newark 2, N, J. 
College of Arts & Sciences 

Ohio State University, a, 10, 


Quincy College, Quincy, I11. 

Duke University, Durham, N. C. 
College of Liberal Arts, The 
University of Tennessee 

Knoxville, Tenn, 

Beaver College, Jenkintown, Pa, 
Hope College, Holland, Mich, 

St. Anselm's College, Manchester, 
Bellarmine College, Louisville,Ky,. 
Otterbein College, Westerville, 0. 
College of Arts & Sciences 
Louisiana Polytechnic Institute 
Ruston, La. 

Union College, Schenectady, N. Y. 


University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wis, 

Pomona College, Claremont, Calif, 

Yeshiva University, New York, N.Y. 


Southwestern at Memphis, Memphis, 
Tenn. 
Brown University, Providence 12, 


R, I. 





Kent, Robert H, 
Kille, Frank 
Kincaid, Robert L., President 


Kletzel, Rev. Joseph R., Dean A&S 


Lake, Wilfred S,, Dean 
Larew, Gillie A,, Dean 


Lankard, Frank G,, Dean 
Larsen, Henning, Dean 


Lehman, Chester K,, Dean 


Leland, Simeon E,, Dean 


Lewis, Harry F. 

Lind, Melva, Dean of Women 

Lugt, William Vander, Dean 

McOleave, Harold, Dean 

McEniry, William Hugh, Jr. 

McFall, K, H., Dean 

McHugh, Lawrence R,, S. J., Dr. of 
Administration and Asst. Dean 


McKeefery, William J., Dean 
McLemore, R, A,, Dean 


McNamee, Rev. Stephen F,, S. J. 
Dr. of Graduate Students 

McPheeters, A, A., Dean 

Machmer, William L., Dean 

Manley, A. E., Dean 

Marshall, Nelson, Dean 

May, Mrs. Elizabeth E,, Dean of 


Faculty 
Mays, Morley, Dean 


Franklin College, Franklin, Ind, 

Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. 

Lincoln Memorial University 

Harrogate, Tenn, 

Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


Northeastern University, Boston, 
Mass. 

Randolph-Macon Woman's College 

Lynchburg, Va. 

Baldwin-Wellace College, Berea, 0. 

University of Illinois, Urbana, 

e 

Eastern Mennonite College 

Harrisonburg, Vas 

College of Liberal Arts 

Northwestern University 

Evanston, Ill. 

Institute of Paper Chemistry 

Appleton, Wis. 

Miami University, Oxford, 0. 

Westminster College 

New Wilmington, Pa. 


College of Emporia, Emporia, Kans. 
John B, Stetson University 

DeLand, Fla. 

College of Liberal Arts, Bowling 
Green State University 

Bowling Green, 0, 


Georgetown University, Washington, 
Alma College, Alma, Mich, 
Mississippi Southern College 
Hattiesburg, Miss. 


Jesuit Educational Association 
Maryland Province, 720 North 
Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md, 
Clark College, Atlanta, Ga, 


University of Massachusetts 
Anherst, Mass, 

North Carolina College, Durham, 
College of William and Mary 
Williamsburg, Va. 


Hood College, Frederick, Md, 
Juniata College, Huntington, Pa, 





Meder, Albert E,, Jr., Dean Rutgers University, New Brunswick, 
N. J. 
Mercer, Sherwood R,, Dean of Faculty Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Pa, 
Morgan, Elford ©, Converse College, Spartanburg, S.C, 
Moston, Lester T., Dean Waynesburg College, Waynesburg, Pa, 
Mother Mary Basil, Dean Rosemont College, Rosemont, Pa. 
Mother Mary Peter Carthy, 0.5,U., Dean College of New Rochelle 
New Rochelle, N, Y. 
Mother M, Dorothea Dunkerley, 0.5.U., 
President College of New Rochelle 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Mother E, M, O'Byrne Manhattanville College of the 
Sacred Heart, New York 27, N. Y. 
Mother Florence Weston Manhattanville Oollege of the 
Sacred Heart, New York 27, N. Y. 
Mother Iiyrtle Wilkins, Dean Maryville College, St, Louis, Mo. 
Mumaw, John R,, President Eastern Mennonite College 
Harrisonburg, Va. 


Nash, Rev, Wilfred J,, Dean of College Gannon College, Perry Square 

Erie, Pa, 
Nelson, 0, A., President North Perk College, Chicago, Ill. 
Norris, Louis W, DePauw University, Greencastle, Ind, 
Norton, ©. C,, Dean Wofford College, Spartanburg, S. 0, 


O'Connor, Rev. Paul Le, S. J,, Dean Xavier University, Cincinnati, 0. 

O'Donnell, Rev. WV. E., Dean College of St, Thomas, St. Paul 5, 
Minn, 

Oxnam, Robert F., Asst. Dean of L.A, Syracuse University, Syracuse 10, 


Pannell, Anne G,, President Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar, 
Va. 
Patterson, Merrill R., Dean Marietta College, Marietta, 0. 
Peacock, Leishman A., Dean Meredith College, Raleigh, N. 0, 
Peake, Charles H,, Dean Knox College, Galesburg, I11, 
Pearl, Mary J., Dean Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar, 
Va. 
Perrott, Dr. G St. J., Chief Division of Public Health Methods 
Federal Security Agency 
Washington 25, D. CO. 
Platt, Arthur S, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, 
Porter, C, Scott, Dean Amherst College, Amherst, Mass, 
Price, J. St. Clair, Dean College of Liberal Arts 
Howard University, Washington, D.C, 


Rapport, Victor A., Dean College of Liberal Arts 
Wayne University, Detroit, Mich, 
Rechard, 0, H., Dean College of Liberal Arts 
University of Wyoming 
Laramie, Wyo, 





Rees, Conard N., Dean 


Reinert, Rev. Paul C,, President 
Reynolds, Keld J, 


Richards, 0. F., Dean 
Roach, Rev, Virgil, S. J., Dean 


Roberts, Eunice 0,, Dean 

Rowe, Harry W., Dean of Faculty 

Rusk, Evelyn C., (lirs. 7. S, Rusk), 
Dean 


Schoolcraft, A. A., Dean 

Shirley, John W,, Dean 

Simon, Webster G,, Educ, V. P, & Dean 
of Faculties 


Sister Anastasia Maria, Registrar 
Sister Catherine Dorothea, President 
Sister Francis de Sales, 0, P., Dean 


Sister ll, Aurelia, 0. P., Dean 
Sister li, Charles Anne, 0. P, 


Sister Il, Doloretta, Dean 
Sister I, Giovanni 


Sister lM. Grace Madeleine, Dean 
Sister li, Magdalen, Dean 
Sister M, Xavier, R.S,li,, Dean 


Sister largaret Mary, 5,S.N.D.,Pres. 


Sister Marie Anna 


Sister Mary Crescentia, B.V.I{,, Dean 
Sister Mary Gertrude, S, 0, 


Sister Mary James, R, S, If,, Dean 
Sister Mary Lawrence, Dean 

Sister Mary Lucilla, S, S, J., Dean 
Sister M, Regis 


Sister Rose Angela, Dean 
Sister St. Mark 


Sister M, Irmina, 0.5.B,, Registrar 
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Washington Missionary College 
Takoma Park, Washington 12, D. 0. 
St, Louis University, St. Louis, lio, 
Department of Education, General 
Conference of Seventh-Day 
Adventists, 6840 Eastern Avenue, 
North Test, Washington 12, D. C, 
Denison University, Granville, 0, 
Marquette University 

Milwaukee 3, is, 

Lindenwood College, St. Charles,Mo, 
Bates College, Lewiston, ‘Maine 


Wells College, Aurora, N. Y. 


WT. Va. Wesleyan College 

Buckhannon, W. Va. 

Basic Division of the College 
North Carolina State, Raleigh, N.C. 


College of Arts and Sciences 

Western Reserve University 

Cleveland, 0. 

Immaculata College, Immaculata, Pa, 

Trinity College, Washington, D, 0, 

Albertus Magnus College 

New Haven, Conn, 

Rosary College, River Forest, Ill. 

College of St, Mary of the Springs 

Columbus, 0, 

Villa Maria College, Erie, Pa. 

Georgian Court College 

Lakewood, N, J, 

Immaculata College, Immaculata, Pa. 

St. Mary College, Hooksett, N. H, 

Mount St, Agnes College 

Mt, Washington, Baltimore 9, Md, 

College of Notre Dame of Maryland 

Baltimore 10, Maryland 

Georgian Court College, Lakewood, 

Clarke College, Dubuque, Iowa 

College of Mount Saint Vincent 

New York 71, N, Y,. 

Salve Regina College, Newport, R.I. 

Mary Manse College, Toledo 10, ©. 

Regis College, Weston, Mass, 

Mount Mercy College, Pittsburgh 13, 
Pa, 

Nazareth College, Rochester, N. Y,. 

College of St, Catherine 

St. Paul 1, Minn, 

Villa Madonna College, Covington, 

Ky. 





Smith, Rev, Andrew C, 
Smith, Mary Phlegar, Dean 


Squire, Frencis H,, Dean 
Stabler, Carey V., Dean 


Stalnaker, John M., Director of 
Studies 


Stephens, Theodore P,, President 
Stukes, S. G, Dean 
Strevey, T. E,, Dean 


Sullivan, Rev. James D,, 5, J., Dean 


Taeusch, William, Dean 
Talbot, S, Benton, Dean of Faculty 


Tenney, Edward A., Dean 
Thompson, Charles H., Dean 


Tibbs, A. E, 


Trippet, B. Ke, Dean 
Troyer, Maurice E, 


Turner, J. Walter, Dean 


Van Winkle, Lewis B., Academic Dean 


Walsh, Philip X,, S. J,., Dean 


Walter, Mable R., College Activities 
Consultant 


Weimer, B, R., Dean 
Wesley, William C,, Dean 
White, M. li,, Dean 


Wiest, Walter E,, Dean 

Wilson, Edgar Bruce, Dean 

Wilson, J. L., Dean 

Wilson, Logan, Dean 

Wilson, 0, Meredith, Dean 
Woodward, Herbert P., Dean 

Wright, Stephen J,, Dean of Faculty 
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Spring Hill College, Mobile, Ala, 
Hollins College, Hollins College, 
Va. 
University of Delaware, Newark, Del. 
Shepherd College, Shepherdstown, 
We. Va. 


Association of American Medical 

Colleges, Stanford University, 

Stanford, Calif. 

Aurora College, Aurora, Ill. 

Agnes Scott College, Decatur, Ga, 

College of Letters, Arts, Sciences 

University of Southern California 

Los Angeles, California 

College of Business Administration 

Boston College, Chestnut Hill 67, 
Mass. 


College of Wooster, Wooster, 0. 
Davis and Elkins College, Elkins, 

« Va. 
Ripon College, Ripon, Wis. 
Graduate School, Howard University 
Washington, D, 0, 
Furman University, Greenville, 8,0, 
Wabash College, Crawfordsville, Ind, 
Japan International Christian Univ. 
PRESENT ADDRESS: Syracuse Univ, 
Syracuse, N, Y. 
Arkansas State College 
Jonesboro, Ark, 


McKendree College, Lebanon, 111, 


St, Peter's College, Jersey City, 


American National Red Cross 
Washington, D, ©, 

Bethany College, Bethany, W, Va, 
Mount Union College, Alliance, 0, 
College of Arts and Sciences 
University of Kentucky 


‘Lexington, Ky. 


Cedar Crest College, Allentown, Pa, 
Adrian College, Adrian, Mich, 

A. M, & N, College, Pine Bluff, Ark, 
Newcomb College of Tulane Univ, 
New Orleans, Ls, 

University College, University of 
Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 

Newark College, Rutgers University 
New Brunswick, N, J. 

Hampton Institute, Hampton, Va. 





